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tcoikiIoOtiov ’ dBavax ’ AcppoSixa, 

7tou Aiog 5o^07i?iOK8, Aiaopai as, 
pr| p’dcaiai pr|5’6viaioi Sapva, 

7ioxvia, Gbpov, 

aXka xuiS’s^G’, ai noza Kaispcoxa 
Tag spag ai)5ag aicnaa 7tr|tan 
sicusg, 7taxpog 5s 5opov Xircoiaa 
Xpuaiov fjXGsg 

owip’ 07iaa5si3^aiaa' Katan 5s a’ ayov 
MKssg axpobGoi Ttspi yag ps^aivag 
TiuK'va Siwsvxsg 7txsp’ an’ (bpavco aI0s- 
pog 5ia psaaco, 

aiv|/a 5’ s^teovxcr ai) 5’, cb paKaipa, 
psiSiaiaaia’ aBavaxco 7ipoad)7icp 
rjps’ oxxi 5r|bxs nenovOa kwtti 
5r|bxs KdApppi, 

kcbxxi pen pa.AiGTU OcAo) ysvsaBai 
paivo>.a Gbpco - xiva 5r|bxs 7tsi0a> 
av | / a’ ayr|v sg pav cpkoxaxa; xig a’, cb 
'Fewup’, aSiKpai; 

Kai yap ai cpsdysi, xaxswg Sicb^sr 
ai 5s 5a>pa pf) Ssksx’, a>Aa Sebasr 
ai 5s pf] (piAsi, xaxscog (piApasi 
kcouk sGsAoiaa. 

sa0s poi Kai vbv, yaktnav 5s Auaov 
sk pspipvav, oaaa 5s poi xs^saaai 
Gbpog ipsppsi, xsA^aaov ai) 5’ abxa 
adppaxog saao. 

'Ornate-throned immortal Aphrodite, wile-weaving daughter of Zeus, l entreat you: do not 
overpower my heart, mistress, with ache and anguish, but come here, if ever in the past you 
heard my voice from afar and acquiesced and came, leaving your father' s golden house, with 
chariot yoked: beautiful swift sparrows whirring fast-beating wings brought you above the 



dark earth down from heaven through the mid-air, and soon they arrived; and you, blessed 
one, with a smile on your immortal face asked what was the matter with me this time and why 
I was calling this time and what in my maddened heart 1 most wished to happen for myself: 
" Whom am I to persuade this time to lead you back to her love? Who wrongs you, Sappho? If 
she runs away, soon she shall pursue; if she does not accept gifts, why, she shall give them 
instead; if she does not love, soon she shall love even against her will. " Come to me now 
again and deliver me from oppressive anxieties; fulfil all that my heart longs to fulfil, and you 
yourself be my fellow fighter. ' 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus quotes the poem to illustrate what he called glaphura kai anthera 
sunthesis, 'polished and exuberant composition'. His remarks are confined to the first of these 
qualities: the composition is polished and smooth, not harsh and jolting. 'The verbal beauty,' 
he says, 'and the charm of the writing lie in the cohesion and smoothness of the joinery. Word 
follows word inwoven according to certain natural affinities and groupings of the letters.' 
Dionysius does not spell out what he means, but we note Sappho's marked preference for the 
liquids l, m, n, and her complete avoidance of the hard consonant b, all the more surprising in 
the Lesbian dialect, in which the consonant is commoner than in other dialects, since all 
words beginning with rh have initial b: broda, 'roses', bradios, 'easy', and so on. If Sappho 
deliberately said to herself, 'I shall compose my poem without introducing the letter b', she 
deprived herself of the use of several of her favourite words, among them broda, 'roses', 
bomoi, 'altars', libanotos, 'frankincense', abros, 'delicate'. 

The least we can say is that Sappho chose her consonants carefully, and that the same care 
was lavished on the vowels: note the a and o sounds of the first stanza for example. 
Alliteration plays an important part: it is frequent but not usually obtrusive: line 2, pai Dios 
doloploke, is typical; in line 22, where it is obtrusive, ai de dora me deket' cdla dosei, it 
underlines the antithesis of refusing and giving gifts and emphasises the finality of 
Aphrodite's answer. Assonance and rhyme are important too: note 1-3 Aphroclita... damna, 5- 
7 katerota... lipoisa, 15-16 kotti... kalemmi, 18-19 peitho... tis s', o. and especially 21-23 
dioxei... dosei... philesei, where the rhyme reinforces the words of Aphrodite; and the poem 
ends with the assonances of telessai, teleson and esso. 

Sappho chose for her poem the stanza-form which carries her name and seems to have been 
her favourite: when her poetry was collected, all the poems in the Sapphic stanza were placed 
in Book I, which had 1320 lines in all or the equivalent of about 50 poems of the length of 
our present one. The pattern of the stanza is particularly satisfying to the ear: the three 
eleven-syllable lines are rounded off by the five-syllable line, which provides a pleasing 
cadence, similar to the ending of the longer lines but sufficiently different to be interesting. In 
this poem Sappho has a light pause in sense at the end of the first four stanzas, a pause which 
deserves a comma but no more; stanza 5 ends with the end of Aphrodite's questions, and the 
strong stops in stanza 6 give an almost hieratic tone to her promises. Stanza 6 is the first to be 
self-contained, and the last stanza is necessarily self-contained in consequence. This contrast 
between the earlier stanzas, where the sense runs over, and the last stanzas, where the sense is 
enclosed, helps to mark the finality of Aphrodite's answer: all is now clear-cut; it is as though 



a problem had been stated and solved. The shape of the stanza is cleverly used in stanza 6, 
where the three identical lines contain the three parallel statements, 

She runs away? She shall pursue. 

She rejects gifts? She shall give. 

She does not love? She shall love. 

and the short final line contains the crushing kouk etheloisa, 'even against her will', which 
extends its sense to all three verbs, 'pursue', 'give', 'love'. Sappho exploits the structure of the 
stanza also in lines 11-12, where the close connection between the third and fourth lines is 
used to illustrate the swoop of the chariot 'from heaven through the air between', ap' orano 
aithe-ros dia messo. 

Sappho's poem is a prayer; not of course a prayer which might be used in public worship, but 
a personal prayer; and she realised that the form of an invocation, as Homer for example had 
composed it, gave an acceptably tight structure to a poem. The framework begins, 'I beseech 
you come to me, if ever you came before': Sappho describes the previous coming, and 
finishes in line 25, 'Come again now', one of the clearer examples of ring composition. The 
poem is held together by alia tuid' elth' (5), elthes (8), elthe moi kai nun (25): 'come hither... 
if ever you came... Come to me now too'. Sappho's prayer, however, takes some interesting 
turns: the mention of the previous epiphany of the goddess leads into a narrative section 
which occupies almost all of the central five stanzas of the poem; and the leisurely narrative 
with its chariot and sparrows gives way to the words of Aphrodite, moving from indirect to 
direct question at line 18 and to bluntly direct statement at line 21. 

In what tone did Sappho compose her prayer? The poem has been seen as an expression of 
'the vanity and impermanence of her passion', composed in a spirit of self-mockery: 
Aphrodite on her earlier visit teased Sappho with the inconstancy of her passion and indicated 
that her suffering would soon pass. But this is not the most obvious interpretation of the 
poem; in particular, it does not explain the emphasis which is laid on the divinity and power 
of Aphrodite. Prayers generally began with complimentary epithets: here the opening word of 
the poem refers to Aphrodite's elaborate throne and sets her on the heights of Olympus 
among Olympian gods; Homer had used euthronos Eos, 'Dawn of the fair throne', in the same 
way. Aphrodite is athanata, 'immortal'; pal Dios, 'child of Zeus', no less; potnia (4) may be 
translated as 'august'; her father, Zeus, reappears in line 7, and the mention of his 'golden 
house' serves the same purpose as the reference to Aphrodite's throne. In line 13 she is 
makaira, 'blessed one', and in the next line she smiles on her ' immortal' face: here the 
unusual use of athanatos to describe a part of a god is easily explained if Sappho is at pains 
to emphasise the divinity and power of Aphrodite. Everything leads up to the goddess' final 
words kouk etheloisa: she is a goddess, and she will have her way. Aphrodite, then, gave real 
help before: she did not come to laugh and preach on the mutability of love - she smilingly 
proved her divinity, and that is why Sappho summons her again. 
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